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central Europe. It was not until the inventions and improvements of
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries cheapened transportation costs
that the middle and laboring classes were affected. But once it had been
made effective, the increased purchasing power of these classes pro-
vided a powerful stimulus and caused trade to expand rapidly.

The invention of the steam engine and the development of the
modern factory system really laid the basis for the present commercial
supremacy of Europe. The steam engine made possible the invention
and development of the steamship and railway locomotive. These, in
turn, greatly increased the speed of land and water communication,

Duisburg, at the junction of the Ruhr and the Rhine. The greatest river port in the
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materially reduced its cost, and contributed much to its regularity.
European peoples were thus drawn together more closely, and Europe
was brought into closer economic, cultural and political contact with
the rest of the world.

The rapid growth of manufacturing which characterized the nine-
teenth and early twentieth centuries promoted trade by making neces-
sary the opening up of outside markets and sources of raw materials.
It also led to a sharp increase in population, and this frequently neces-
sitated the importation of food. These changes fostered greater spe-
cialization and world interdependence and caused trade to play an
increasingly important part in the economy of the European countries.